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St. Louis Seminary 


Reminiscences 1879—1882 
By THEODORE BUENGER, D. D., St. Paul, Minn. 


Several points can be mentioned as to our class of 1882. We 
__were the largest class that entered St. Louis from Fort Wayne up 
to that time: some 30 members. During our stay the Seminary 
passed for the first time the 100 mark as to the number of students. 
We were the last to occupy the old building; on the day when we 
left workmen began to wreck it, although the walls had dropped 
some bricks of their own accord before that day. For a part of my 
time I lived in the Durchgangszimmer, through which the students 
that were living in the south wing passed when they went to their 
classroom. One corner of the room was screened off with a “Spanish 

wall” made of old mattress-covering. We were really extravagant 
in the use of kerosene oil on our mattresses as antidote against 
a little animal called cimex. The old building was heated by stoves, 
which we tended ourselves, carrying the Illinois soft coal from the 
coal-house (the outhouse, barn, and bakery were under the same 
hospitable roof with it) to the Seminary and then hoisting the 
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buckets up to the second or third floor on derricks, which were the 
porch ornaments. 

More important than these externa was the privilege to be at 
St. Louis at the beginning and the height of the predestination 
controversy; and as I was together with Dr. Walther daily as his 
dinner guest for three years, — he being my uncle, —I had very 
close contact with that servant of the Lord. In the Historica. 
INsTITUTE QuarRTERLY, October, 1936, there is an article on the 
Doctor to which I want to refer. I noticed no signs of senile 
weakening, no weakness of character and intellect, no despondency, 
no despairing as to the outcome of the controversy. Dr. Walther 
was very communicative as to the mail he got in regard to the 
pending conferences and results of articles written and spoke freely 
about contributions sent for Lehre und Wehre or Lutheraner. In 
his classes on dogmatics he used for the quizzes the Latin language, 
but for his explanations the German. I think that we must have 
heard him in his Lutherstunde at the very peak of brilliancy. 
First we read Scheele’s Trunkene Wissenschaft and were immunized 
against the German philosophy, and the two last years the predes- 
tination article of the Formula of Concord. 

Pieper was the new man; it had been Walther’s wish that he 
be elected to the assistant position in dogmatics as his eventual 
successor. So he gave the repetitorium in dogmatics besides read- 
ing some exegetics and having the first-year men in hermeneutics, 
Hoffmann the text-book. This was given in Latin by Pieper, and 
we learned to be quizzed in that language through him; he wore 
no beard and had such an expressive mien that we could make 
quite an intelligent guess at what he wanted us to answer. 

Church history was in the hands of “Papa” Schaller. We all 
learned something of him and enjoyed the classes. I still consult 
my notes at times and have a few of his voces memorabiles. A text- 
book we did not have, but most students tried to get Guerike’s 
Kirchengeschichte, with its periods of impressive length, some run- 
ning over more than a full page. We did too little reading. 

With Martin Guenther we had symbolics and some homiletical 
exercises by studying Bible-texts. We were to give practical or 
doctrinal applications of the text; “porisma” was the word used 
(slang: “We pull porismata today”). Student after student gave 
his comment on the verse under discussion. If the man ahead of 
you had stolen your thunder, you would say, “Schon da gewesen.” 
Guenther would sometimes jump to the next verse before coming 
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to the end of the class, and an inattentive student who was first to 
comment on the new verse might be caught saying: “Schon da 
gewesen.” 

Rudolph Lange read philosophy, listened to our debates, and 
taught logic, — text-book Jevons with its Barbara, Celarent, etc., — 
giving us an abundance of rules from old Latin logicians how to 
avoid false syllogisms. I consider Lange one of the most profound 
thinkers our Synod has ever had, a fine classical scholar, and En- 
glish philologist. His philosophical lectures were taken direct from 
the sources. It is too bad that he died before his philosophy was 
published. In the first year we also read Matthew with him. — 
I once got a story from his own lips that may not be known. At 
the beginning of his ministry he was pastor in St. Charles. There 
he gave some instruction in German at a secondary school of 
another denomination. One afternoon the professor of mathematics 
came to him to ask help in solving a problem. Lange had up to that 
time had no geometry. He asked for the text-book, started at the 
first problem, and working all night, came to the stumbling-block, 
and next day could bring to the regular professor of geometry the 
solution. — He was one of those Perry County quintuplets, one of 
the five graduates for the ministry before the Seminary was moved 
to St. Louis. In speaking of Professor Lange, I should add that we 
also read patristics with him. About this course I have heard 
doubts expressed whether it was really given. I have before me the 
two books that we read with Lange. In Latin it was Augustine’s 
De Doctrina Christiana, and in Greek we had Athanasius’s Epistle 
on the Synod of Nicaea—and, mirabile dictu, it was a Greek 
book published by Concordia Publishing House in the year 
MDCCCLXXIX; and the editor was Rudolph Lange, although 
his name is not given. 

These were the five members of the faculty: Walther, Schaller, 
Guenther, Lange, Pieper. While our class was in St. Louis, Stoeck- 
hardt began to give an exegeticum (Old Testament) and the 
Delegate Synod of 1881 called him as “professor extraordinarius.” 
We had been attracted by his wonderful sermons when we came 
from the Vorhof der Heiden. At that time he was at Holy Cross. 
This congregation together with Trinity, Immanuel, and Zion 
formed the so-called Gesamtgemeinde, whose four pastors ex- 
changed pulpits every second Sunday in the morning and preached 
the same sermon in their home congregation in the afternoon. 
I and some friends went a number of times to hear Stoeckhardt 


the afternoon. By evening we would have his sermon r 
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preach in the morning and heard the same sermon at Hi 


~ our hands, taking note that he followed his manuscript quite closely 


in his delivery and that he had written it without any corrections 
at the first sitting. This man we listened to enthusiastically in our 
third year, reading Isaiah, the Epistle to the Ephesians, and First 
Peter. In his lectures he spoke German exclusively; but when the 
public examination was held, he fired all his questions at us in Latin. 

I heard him make Latin addresses several times. One had the 
impression, to use a word of President H. C. Schwan, “as if Latin 


were his mother tongue”; he forgot that he spoke in a foreign 


language. At Dr. Walther’s seventieth birthday, which we cele- 


brated together with Luther’s, we had decorated one wall of the 


aula with 1483 in large garlands and the other wall with 1811. 
We called on Stoeckhardt for a Hebrew speech. He spoke Latin, 


we thinking and saying, Hebrew is too sacred for Stoecky to use 


it in a lighter vein. He said in his after-dinner speech that at last 
he was able to decide that much-discussed question whether Luther 
was born 1483 or 1484. If one would add the last two digits of 
1483, one could say Luther was born anno eleven, just as Walther 
was born anno eleven, Walther the greatest disciple Luther ever 
had in the world. So the question was not open any longer. — 
We then called on Professor Guenther for a Latin address. He 
arose in his quiet manner, gave his usual cough, or rather grunt, 
and said: “Non possumus,’ and received the greatest applause of 
the evening for giving us much consolation and showing sincerity 
and straightforwardness of character. 

The organized and set extracurricular activities are striking for 
their absence. I do not regret it. We were social among ourselves, 
classmates with classmates. Between our class and the one ahead 


of us there was a certain friction that had been present already in 
Fort Wayne. This made the debates that were held under Pro- 


fessor Lange’s guidance by the two classes quite lively, if not at 
times acrimonious and caustic. The future St. Louis professors 
Bente and Mezger were the star debaters of the other class; we 
certainly had one who excelled in sarcastic and quick repartee, 
a nephew of Professor Lange from South America. The Professor 
would not become entangled in the debate; he remained frigid. 

Athletics? Hardly any. Some would play a little catch on 
the lawn in front or in the rear of the building. Constitutionals 
along Jefferson Avenue to Benton Park or to the river bluffs, 


scripts in 


t mice ith fall Gime some oe ek coal 
ionally offer Missouri persimmons, which were as acrid as the 
life at the Seminary was sweet. F 

It would be ungrateful to forget to mention the gracious and 
kind hospitality and the many other favors that were conferred 
upon all the students in the course of time by the good members 
of our St. Louis congregations. There was no lack of invitations 
for any student and possibilities of meeting our people unless he 
voluntarily was a recluse. It was considered a Christian duty by 
our people to lend a helpful hand and give an encouraging word 


to us. It would be interesting to have a census of those families 


that even were willing to entrust their daughter to one of us as 
a self-sacrificing companion for life and a colaborer in the Lord’s 
vineyard, who was acquainted with the meaning of an ideal life 
of a Christian family and had lived in a well-organized Lutheran 
congregation and could understand the problems of a Lutheran 
minister. The writer of this was one of the lucky ones. 

May the Lord bless the Seminary for all the benefits it bestowed 
“upon me and my classmates, and may He preserve it in the deter- 
mination to follow the same objectives in the coming century that 
it followed in the first century of its existence to the oy of God 
and the eternal salvation of millions! 


A Sexton’s Duties in 1788 . 
The following is rather interesting reading in this advanced 
age of electricity, gas, steam heat, etc. 

One hundred and twelve years ago, when the old German Lu- 
theran church was about to engage a new sexton and collector, the 
pastor addressed a note to the board of trustees, in which he set 
forth his ideas as to the duties of this personage. On the back of 
the letter the endorsement reads as follows: 

24 RULES 
BY DR.KUNTZE 
TO BE OBSERVED BY 
| MR. SWARTZ 
June 10, 1788 


ues, a inte as oe can een ‘a must sweep off the cobwebs an 


- the dust. - 


6.7. He must open the church, aetend to de windows, a 


dean ne, walks and ones ground the church for services. — 


9-14. ae must ne Re ra ee report aie has — apa 
paid and who has not paid and who is too poor to pay; it states ; 
minutely how to make the entries in his books (one large and one 
small one), and he must make regular returns to the treasurer. 
15. 16. It is his duty to call the trustees and the council totals Ess 
gether; he must be present at the sessions to be sent on errands at +7 
necessary and to carry the books in and out of the meetings. +0. aaa 


17. In winter he must make a fire in the meeting-room, light 
the candles, open the room, and keep it clean. — After the meeting = 
_ put out the fire and the candles and lock the room. r 


18. If the minister wishes to visit the members of the cmates aS 


gation, it is his duty to go along and show him their dwellings, and 


he must not refuse even if he is asked a few times a year. Fate 
- 19. At services he has to show strangers to proper seats, and re 
if they are distinguished persons, he must give them Livia ocke a aa 
20—24. Defines his duties at funerals; he must announce 
_ them personally to as many members of the congregation as he a 


possibly can, for which he gets a certain fee. If the minister does. 2 
not know the house of mourning, he must accompany him there se 
and also arrange the funeral procession. He must keep an exact 
- list of all burials for comparison with the books of the pastor and 
of the grave-digger. (Translated) 
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The Missouri Synod in Alaska 


By REV. JOHN E. SIMON, Park City, Mont. 


In previous articles the present writer. and the Rev. Mr. H. M. 
Tjernagel acquainted the readers with the activity of Lutherans in 
Alaska before the “Purchase” and that of the Norwegian Synod’s 
intriguing mission among the imported Laplanders and the Eskimos 
at Teller and other northern points.” Closer to the heart of the 
average reader, however, is the story of our own Synod’s work in 
this so-called “Uncle Sam’s Attic,” a land of great promise, even 
though it is much misunderstood by most Americans. If this article 
will but interest several of the readers in our God-given task in our 
“last American frontier,” the writer will consider himself well re- 
warded for the time and labor spent on it. 


It was in the fall of 1912 that the first pastor of our Synod, 
John E. Herzer, now of Winnipeg, set foot upon Alaskan soil. 
Pastor Herzer had previously accepted the call issued by the Mis- 
sion Board of the Minnesota District —then including also the 
greater part of Canada —as missionary to British Columbia and 
Alaska. That was indeed a big order, and we can readily under- 
stand that Pastor Herzer found enough to do till the definite in- 
structions from Rev.C.F. Walther arrived that he should in- 
vestigate the mission possibilities in Southeastern Alaska and 
Northern British Columbia. To make this investigation possible, 
the Mission Board furnished $75. Rev. Herzer left Seattle on 
September 19 and proceeded to Skaguay. On the way he canvassed 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Treadwell, Douglas, and Juneau, 
finding twenty resident and many vagrant Lutherans. The latter 
were chiefly of Scandinavian origin, who followed the fishing fleets 
here, there, and everywhere and would, if possible, spend the winter 
somewhere in the States. He returned on the 8th of October, 
reporting to the Mission Board that “this work could be done by 
a roving missionary only, but that, if a man could be placed at 
Prince Rupert, B. C., he could well supply the needs of that place 
and visit Southeastern Alaska regularly.”” With this exploration 
trip and report the matter of Alaskan missions rested for a number 
of years owing to the shortage of missionaries and the great cost 
of mission-work in Alaska.” 


1) Vol. XI; 61 and 112. 
2) From letter of Rev. Herzer to the writer, February 10, 1937. 
3) Ibid. 


BG a eee trip to Phase was eae i 

news item reported concerning it: “Unsere Ses official paper 
of our Alberta and British Columbia District, lately contained two 
intensely interesting articles, one describing an exploration tour of — 
British Columbia . . ., the other recording Rev. H. Kuring’s impres- 


sion of a survey of Alaska.... Rev. Kuring traveled 5,535 miles 


on his Alaskan trip, visited 1,000 families, and found 181 Lutheran 
families. Interesting touches abound in his narrative.”* This 


trip we shall endeavor to describe a little more fully on the basis 
of Rev. Kuring’s Report on Exploration Trip to Alaska. 

Pastor Kuring left Prince George, B.C., where he was sta- 
tioned at the time,” by train for Prince Rupert, the terminus of the 
Canadian National Railway. On the way he was told that the 
Rev. Mr. Baisler of the U.L.C. had left Prince Rupert and had. 
begun work in Juneau, — evidently as the first representative of 
that Lutheran body in Alaska.” From Prince Rupert, Pastor 
Kuring sailed for Ketchikan, the southernmost seaport of Alaska, 
having at the time a population of 6,000. Here, he reports, he was 


4) Lutheran Witness, November 16, 1926. 
5) Lutheran Annual, 1926. 


6) The Lutheran World Almanac for 1926 does not list any U. L.C. mission — 
in Alaska. However, it does mention two conducted by the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, namely, Ketchikan and Petersburg. . 


esident in that city. Giviakes a pee ca ee city cea caer 
0 calls, he found 31 Lutheran families, 2 Lutheran bachelors, 
xed Lutheran families (of which one of the parents was Lu- 


age. Some of the older and more well-to-do citizens had formerly 


been German Lutheran but had joined other churches because they 


were not able to benefit from the Norwegian services.” 


Wrangell, the Alaskan city of the totem-poles, was the next 


“stop on Rev. Kuring’s itinerary. Here, he learned, a Lutheran 
service had never been conducted, although there were in residence 
a number of Lutheran families, bachelors, mixed families, un- 


churched, and 31 children of Sunday-school age. There was also. 


a large native village taken care of by the Presbyterian and 
Anglican churches. Since he could not ascertain the time of the 
next boat’s departure, he did not schedule a service. From Wrangell 
he continued towards Seward, a trip of a thousand miles. At the 
north end of Wrangell narrows the boat passed Petersburg, a com- 
munity served by the Norwegian Lutheran Church. 


__ The next stop was at Juneau, the capital and metropolis of 


Alaska. Here Rev. Baisler had organized a Lutheran congregation 
in March of that year (1926), which by the end of July had grown 
to a communicant membership of 74.” Since the stop was only 
from midnight to 4 A. M., Pastor Kuring had to limit himself to 
seeing some of the sights. The next stop, Cordova, was a repetition 
of this, and no information could be secured. Valdez was reached 
at eight o’clock on the morning of July 30, and the missionary had 
enough time to locate two Norwegian Lutheran families and one 
large German Lutheran family. Later, on his return trip, the 
canvass was completed, and several more Lutheran families were 
found. The population of the village was only 150, and these 
people were served by a resident pastor of the union church. 

Freight was unloaded at Latouche, a mining town employing 
600 men, said to be mostly Scandinavian, after which the boat 
proceeded towards Seward, the southern terminus of the Govern- 


ment railroad and the end of the ocean voyage. Arriving here on - 


Saturday, July 31, he soon learned that Rev. Baisler had anticipated 
him by five days, having conducted a service in a private home, 


7) Report, p. 2. 8) Ibid., 5. 9) Ibid., 8. 


an), 10 unchurched, and 31 Lutheran children of Sunday-school © 


Bit aeeeate in Bane eas services coo Sees but 
also promised to do his part towards supporting the work. In | 
town of 800 there was only one union pease in residence, and 
was very much disliked.” Sy. Aig 
_» From Seward, Rev. Kuring bavole the Alaska Railroad eon) a 
| Anchorage a wae vou village of 2, 000, which owed ies 


“noon on sae he at once pee ye che use me a hall for the | 
evening. Thereupon he began canvassing, inviting the people vi 
contacted to the evening service. This was attended by 14. He 
continued canvassing on Monday and found 35 Lutheran families, fs 
41 Lutheran children of Sunday-school age, and a number of mixed — 
Lutheran and unchurched families, as well as Lutheran bachelors. — ih 
Going to the Railroad to inquire about reduced rates for clergymen, a 
he immediately was presented with a trip-pass for the entire journey. 
At Nenana, a small town of 300 inhabitants, Rev. Kuring was 
enabled to conduct a service because of a washout on the railroad. 
This worship was also attended by 14 persons. Several Lutherans — 
in this village had been members of our Synod while they still were | 
in the States. ee 
Fairbanks, a thriving little city Saly sixty miles from hte 
- Arctic Circle, was the next place canvassed. Here he found 25 Lu a 
theran families, 3 mixed Lutheran families, 36 unchurched families, i 
13 bachelors, and 20 children of Sunday-school age. Here, too, 
our explorer had been anticipated by Rev. Baisler, who had con- 
ducted a service on the Wednesday previous and had organized +e 
a committee. The head of this committee, Mr. Geo. Rathjens, — = 
a head engineer, stated that he was sorry Pastor Kuring had not 
‘come sooner. He had been confirmed at St. Paul’s by a pastor of a 
- our Synod, and although he had joined the Masons, he was open Lis 
to conviction. The fact that he had pledge-cards printed and was — 


10) Ibid., 8 and 9. 11) This happened on his way back. 
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organizing committees in neighboring towns shows that he was 
vitally interested in getting a Lutheran pastor to Fairbanks. 
Mr. Rathjens thought that an annual salary of $3,000 for the pastor 
would be necessary, half of which he was sure would be raised 
through his own efforts. The need of a high salary can be seen 
from the fact that a quarter was the lowest means of exchange; 
drinking-water sold at the price of 2 cents a gallon, milk for fifty 
cents a quart, and eggs at $1.25 and more a dozen.” 

Cordova, the terminus of the Copper River and Northwestern 


Congregation 


Railway, was visited on the return trip. The canvass revealed 
36 Lutheran families, 36 Lutheran children of Sunday-school age, 
and the usual goodly number of Lutheran bachelors, mixed Lu- 
theran and unchurched families in residence here. Most interested 
in Lutheran services for this city of 1,500 inhabitants was a promi- 
nent Danish dentist. A service was held, at which fourteen at- 
tended, and during which two children were baptized. The collec- 
tion was $6.85. The reason for the small attendance here was the 
fact that the new Masonic hall was being dedicated on the same 
evening. ; 

From Cordova a trip-pass granted by the Copper River Rail- 
way made the exploration of Chitina, McKarthy, and the Kennecot 


12) Report, 12. 


a aoe y oe ~ 1 a Be r ae i eer . : 
~ mine community possible, A few Lutheran families were ae va 


each place. Only an occasional service by an Anglican minister 
was held at Kennecot. At Cordova, Rev. Kuring found it difficult 


to secure passage southward. This was due to the great tourist 
traffic. However, the captain made room for him as far as Juneau, 
from where he was able to board a Canadian Pacific boat. 


te. 


In Juneau he called on Rev. Baisler to find out what his plans — 


were. Baisler expected a man to take over the work at Juneau soon, 
while he himself was returning to Victoria, B.C. Thus the promis- 
ing Fairbanks field would not so soon be served by the U.L.C. 
At the time of the writing of his Report, Pastor Kuring was cor- 
responding with Mr. Rathjens, hoping that Synod might take over 
that field soon. The difficulty —he pointed out — was this, that 
the hurried organizing method of the U.L.C., taking in lodge 
members or any one else who wished to become member, could not 
be followed by us. It may be mentioned here that Pastor Kuring 
~ did conduct services at Fairbanks later on.” 

Since the allowed time for this survey was only one month, 
many Alaskan communities of from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants could 
not be visited. The Report ends with the following observations, 
suggestions, and statistics: 


“One must always bear in mind that some of these people are Lu- 
theran in name only. They have been away from their church for over 
ten or fifteen years. During this time they have not, as a rule, joined 
other churches. The majority of the Lutherans are of Scandinavian descent. 
In every city there were always one or two people who were extremely 
interested and would prove of great assistance should Lutheran work be 
taken up there. We certainly have a duty toward these Lutherans who 
are slowly going lost to our Church. 

“And once we have taken care of those of the household of faith, 
there still remains the large number of natives who are starving for want 
of the Bread of Life. If we had started work in Alaska years ago, we 
might have a few flourishing congregations there now. There is certainly 


a crying need for Lutheran work in Alaska, and we should by all means _ 


avail ourselves of this great missionary opportunity. 
“Altogether I covered 5,535 miles, of which 2,857 were made by boat. 
I made a 1,000 calls and found 181 Lutheran families, 85 Lutheran 
bachelors, 34 mixed Lutheran families, 70 unchurched families, and 203 
Lutheran children of Sunday-school age.” *” 


The Report was put together in Edmonton and evidently 
prepared to be given at the conference at Calgary on August 26, 


13) From letter of Rev. Kuring to the writer, September 6, 1937. 
14) Report, 14 and 15. 


cope to ake 
lis exploration trip was that Rev. 
received the call as our first missionary to Alaska. 

According to the missionary’s wife, the Kurings embarked 
ee Alaska on the Princess Alice at Vancouver, B.C., on the eve- 
ning of May 28, 1927. They arrived at Seward, the oe of their 


long journey, on Saturday, June 11.. On June 12 the missionary — 


conducted his first service, which was attended by 15 people, while 
the Sunday-school had 14 children in attendance. This small 
‘attendance must have been very disappointing to the missionary, 
especially in view of the eagerness for Lutheran services the in- 
habitants had expressed during his previous visit. Mrs. Kuring 
indicates perhaps the chief reason for the little interest shown: 
“The usual answer to an invitation to attend church services is, 


‘Oh! I go to the lodge. That’s enough religion for me!’?”*”? 


The little success at Seward was undoubtedly the reason why the 
Kurings soon made their home at Anchorage, a city 114 miles 
farther north and much larger. The climate, too, was much more 
temperate here than at the former place, where continual rains and 
glacier-swept winds were the rule.*® 
preaching-stations, slow progress was made. As is also so largely 
the case in the Western United States, former Lutherans who moved 
to places where their own Church was not found either became 
_churchless, joined other denominations, or adopted the Christless 
religion of the lodges. Anchorage was no exception, and the mis- 
sionary’s work here was very difficult. Some former Lutherans 
had fallen prey even to the wolves of Spiritualism and Christian 
Science. Still a small band was very faithful in attending services, 
and the little flock was gradually increasing. By means of the 
radio, station KFQD, over which the missionary broadcast Lutheran 
sermons every Friday evening, the Gospel could be brought within 
reach of almost all people of Alaska. Other places served by 
Pastor Kuring were Wasilla, Eklunta, Fairbanks, Matanuska, and 
Tanana.’” At Seward services were conducted once a month.” 


15) The writer is sorry that some of the minor details are not known to him, 


and the reader will please not judge too harshly should his limited information in 


* this instance have caused him to lapse. 
16) Article in the Walther League Messenger, August-September, 1928. 
17) Ibid. 18) Ibid. 
19) From letter of Rev. Kuring to the writer, September 6, 1937. 


20) From letter of Rev. Georg to the writer, written from Palmer, Alaska, 
_ November 15, 1938. 


penotian Carlene 


Here, as well as at several | 


~ 
> 


22) 


ter jee of ae year. 
ducting services in the Tete uae oc sala Sate 
ENS service at Seward. His wen came to a halt i in eas Mm 


= 7 great! caress md Ae Tittle progress aoe Le a ye 
Pastor Frieling entered the service of the Federal Gov nts. 
_ teaching the Eskimos at Beaver on the Upper Yukon River? oes 
; _ The 1 next Sense: of Eussion Noe oe the Missouri fae tS in oy 


i aieeee fiends mountains, contains oe 100 quae ibs of f the | 
most fertile farming land. Here the Federal Emergency Relief ae 
Administration settled about 200 unfortunate American families, = 
mostly from the northern parts of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Mich- 

igan, giving each a homestead of 40 acres and supplying them with 
the necessary machinery, tools, live stock, etc.,.with the understand- 
ing that in the future —when their pondiee would be more 
prosperous — these loans should be repaid. As can be expected, 
there were about fifty Lutheran families from the various Lutheran 
synods among them. Mindful of the need of these people, the 
General Mission Board of the Missouri Synod on the 8th of May, — 


1935, sent a telegram to Rev. Frieling requesting him to minister = 
to their spiritual needs. This telegram was relayed to the mis- 
sionary by his wife from Anchorage by radio. Since the waters 


of the Yukon were still frozen at the time, he was unable to take ‘oe 


a boat out of that Arctic Circle territory. Hence he took an air- 
plane as far as Fairbanks, the train from Fairbanks to Anchorage, > 

and arrived in the Matanuska valley some time during the first part Fa, 

of June in order to assume his duties among the settlers. Rev.Frie. . 
oe aera - a 

~ 

21) Rev. Kins s letter. : 7 ¥ 

22) Rev. Georg says the end of August and Rev. Kuring, September. Pere 

haps he left for Alaska in August and took over the work in September. a _ 

23) Article by Rev. Georg in the Lutheran Witness, January 14, 1936. Ry. ti 


r ee services. brie 5 is ae eked Pe t 
ind organizing a Lutheran congregation on sound — 
stands high in the estimation of his people, of — 


1 the Matanuska valley, but also over a great part of Alaska 
‘The Lutherans have individually and collectively expressed — 
to have him as their pastor by circulating a petition to that 
- Oregon and Washington District Mission Board extended 
Il to him in its last meeting, August 27. He is working under 
e of the Oregon and Washington District, and the work is. 
1 by the General Mission Board. Besides Matanuska he will carry 
ion-work also in Anchorage and Seward. 
The erection of a church and a parsonage is the ieueecliste pressing 
me. heed. ‘Rev: and Mrs. Frieling, with their little son, are still living in a small 
tent. ~When the winter sets in (this article was written last summer), it 
will not be possible for them to remain in their tent. A parsonage must 
be provided very soon. There is no place to conduct services. The pastor 
is now holding setvices in private homes in the various camps. The people 
cannot render any financial help at this time, but they are willing to work. 
: There are several carpenters among them, under whose direction the 
35 necessary buildings can be constructed. The material must be paid for 
___ by securing a loan from the Church Extension Fund or otherwise. Ap- 
proximately $2,500 will be sufficient to erect both buildings, especially if 
they are built of logs.” 2 


- Pastors Nitz and Georg had a number of meetings with the 
ae ~ Lutherans i in the colony and also enjoyed the experiences of their 
7 two weeks’ visit. Although they had to find quarters in a tent, 

Be. Georg reports that the meals served them were excellent. His 
only reason for complaint was the crowing of the roosters and the 
grunting of the pigs which began each morning at a little after 
two o’clock, when the sun began coming over the mountains. This 


__ evidently did likewise. It was after their return to the States that 
K the permanent call as missionary was extended to Rev. Frieling. 


ee 
$2, 24) Ibid, 25) Ibid., p. 8. 


at large, “and of the Government officials. He is favorably known _ 


was not conducive to a good night’s rest. He also states that he 
ft preached in three different camps during the stay. Pastor Nitz 


During the fall of this year a parsonage was built, and in the 


= or 


The missionary’s Cun was not a onal one. 
- colony were a motley group coming from various wei 


various Lutheran bodies. Hence many of them had rec veel nee thi 
very meager instruction in the Christian religion, and their Lutheran - 
consciousness as well as their manner of life was not a model. In 


Confirmation and Baptism Class 


addition economic worries and lack of prudent use of their Govern- 

ment-advanced money and goods caused much disappointment and 
murmuring on the part of some of the settlers. Hence, it was not 
an easy matter to establish a flourishing and well-indoctrinated 


Lutheran congregation.” 


During the summer of 1936 two acres of land at Palmer were 
set aside by the Government for the use of three churches, the 


Lutheran, the Presbyterian, and the Catholic, each denomination 
thus receiving two thirds of an acre. As a result the parsonage 
was sold at a little profit and with part of the money ($1,500) 


. 


26) Rev. Georg’s letter, p. 2. 


aed: the dedicatory sermon, being at Palmer on his second official visit. 


rd ee: may hs oie hes a ehieck: or par- 
is to be built by volunteer labor — much mental anguish 
rtache. The church-parsonage was finally dedicated on the 
uly, 1937. Superintendent Georg was at hand to preach 
27) 
is second ee in the Lutheran Witness he describes the 
1 and parsonage as follows: “The church-parsonage is well 


“constructed, with a full basement. The log-siding is prescribed by 


the Corporation. The chapel, which is 28X50 feet, has a seating 
capacity of 150. The parsonage annex has four rooms and bath 
on the first floor, with space on the second floor for three more 


rooms. The vestry serves as study.” > 


On the evening following the dedication, July 25, the congre- 


_ gation was organized according to “strictly Mighesy principles.” 
The initial voting membership was 10; others could not be present. 


The congregation numbered about 75 communicants (eligible for 
Communion), 150 souls, and 35 Sunday-school pupils at this time. 


- The dedicatory rites were attended by 70 persons, while others were 


prevented from appearing because of an all-day rain. 
The work on the project had during these years been arduous 
and discouraging for Pastor Frieling. Feeling that a change in 


the ministry would be to the benefit of his mission-parish, he 


resigned as pastor after due and prayerful considerations. Super- 


-intendent Georg sums up his activity in this sentence: “He deserves 


_ the construction period and otherwise. 


much credit for the many days of hard labor he performed during 
99 30) 

Since a prolonged vacancy would not at all have been for the 
best of the new congregation and since a resident pastor could not 
be supplied very soon, the Mission Board of the Oregon and Wash- 


ington District requested Superintendent Georg to take charge of 


the field during this vacancy. Leaving Seattle with Mrs. Georg on 
27) Lutheran Witness, ibid. 29) Rev. Georg’s letter, 3. 
28) Lutheran Witness, October 5, 1937. 30) Ibid., 4. 
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November 13 (1937), he arrived at Palmer seven days later. How- 
ever, Pastor and Mrs. Georg were destined to stay in Alaska longer 
than they had expected. Calls were sent to four pastors in suc- 
cession, but all declined. Finally the call was forwarded to Can- 
didate Martin Zschoche of St. Louis. He accepted and intended 
to arrive at Palmer in time for his installation on December 4, 1938. 
Instead, he had to submit to an appendectomy. It was not till 
January 15, 1939, that he was installed at Anchorage and on the 
Sunday following at Palmer, in the valley of the Matanuska. 

In the mean while Pastor Georg carried on a fruitful mission 
activity. Not only was he able to witness spiritual progress in the 
lives of the members, but he also was permitted to gain a number of 
people for the church. Nineteen children, from six months to 
thirteen years old, and two adults were baptized, while two children 
and six adults were confirmed. During May he conducted a service 
at Fairbanks. He found a number of Lutherans desiring spiritual 
care; however, little can be done for them by a missionary residing 
at Palmer. Not only is the distance too great (nearly 400 miles), 
but also the train service is very poor. There is only one train 
a week, and it requires a whole week to make the round trip. 
At Seward he began mission-work in the fall of 1938. His first 
service was attended by 16 adults, and in addition he conducted 
a private Communion service for five. Another successful venture 
was the revival of the Anchorage mission, which had been dis- 
continued six years before. Here he preached twice a month to 
audiences varying from 14 to 25. The communicant membership 
of 20 could be reported as manifesting a live interest in their little 
mission. Hopes for growth at Anchorage are encouraging. 
Statistics for the Palmer (Matanuska) congregation at this time 
are: Between 40 and 50 communicants, 100 souls. The number of 
voters is still somewhere around 10. Evidently some of the 
Lutheran families had returned to their former homes, while the 
names of others had in the course of time dropped from the 
church record. 

This, briefly, is the story of our own Church’s mission activity 
in Alaska. May the Lord of the harvest bless the present missionary, 
the Rev. Homer Kurth, and his work and send more missionaries 
into this present “Land of Promise”! *” 


31) The writer herewith expresses his appreciation to Pastors Herzer, Kuring, 
and Georg for their valued and willing assistance. 


back to aed: ses But,” he pee te 


eae his aol as He i is kind pad 


With ee words Walther ie ‘Hino ee eat ers ees 
us the best characterization of himself as a theologian. 


vs Walther’ 's theology was indeed preeminently the theology of Luther. 

aa “A pupil of Luther,” he rightly says on another occasion, “and, as 

SSpaeweees 

this prophet of the ne world all that I have hitherto published 
: e and written.” ” 

ne blot as: Bars Walther fits followed Luther blindly. 

_ Rather, i in an earlier letter to Pastor Ottesen, he had said: “Of this 

_ I can assure you upon my conscience, that I accept nothing from 


the old teachers, even not from Luther himself, merely upon their 


authority. When I know what the old teachers say, particularly 
, Luther, I already have a pretty good bias toward it. But I do not 
: accept it until they have from the Scriptures, either by a particular 
_ passage in proof of it or from the whole of its doctrinal content, 
ee innerly convinced and silenced me, which, as a rule, however, 
happens in the case of the old teachers, because whenever they 
_ stand stubbornly by something, they are bound by some word of 
God or by the whole of it. But if I have already beforehand 
: thought myself to have clearly discerned something from God’s 
_and yet, because of my own incompetence, did not want to 
hee conclude the matter and finally find the results of my research in 
eo the Scriptures confirmed by the testimony of the faithful fathers, 
;: then this makes me indeed extraordinarily certain.” 8) 


study of Luther. Incipient tuberculosis had forced him to interrupt 
ty his ee! studies at the aidan of Leipzig during the 


ee 1) Briefe, II, p. 183. 
n 2) Ina synodical address. Allg. Syn-Bericht, XIV, 1869, p. 22. 
ae) Briefe, Il, p. 33 f. 


to God, a faithful pupil, I have merely stammered after ee 


Walther had two providential occasions to steep himself in the _ 


es by I his recent sepia experiences, oie ee up the i tensive 
~ study of Luther’s works in his father’s library. This, along with 
other things, proved a turning-point in Walther’s life. His slogan 
now was: “Back to Luther!” * He deeply realized the meaning 


of the well-known maxim that, the closer one is to Luther, the 


better a theologian one will be. 5 Early in 1841, in the fae 


of Missouri, Walther was again stricken with ee this time with 


a bilious fever, and, unmarried, he retired to the home of his brother- _ 


in-law, the Rev. E. G. W. Keyl, at Frohna, Perry County, Mo., for 


the study of Luther in the latter’s well-equipped library, in view of 


his own spiritual troubles as well as of the chaotic condition of the 
Saxon settlement in Perry County generally, and particularly with 


an eye to the Altenburg Debate, which was soon to ensue and at 
which he was to be the chief spokesman. 

A list of the mere titles of the numerous works which were 
the product of Walther’s prolific pen, — books, pamphlets, essays, 
and innumerable articles published in periodicals, which would easily 
fill a “five-foot shelf,” —and more still, an endless number of per- 
tinent citations which could be adduced, would readily and elo- 
quently testify to the sterling and truly ‘Lutheran character of 
Walther’s theology. 

Dr. F. Pieper has nicely said: “If we are to summarize our own 


opinion regarding Walther, then we should like to call him the 


apologete of Luther’s Scriptural theology.” The verdict even 


of one who thinks to do him discredit thereby is this: “His great 
service consists in the rehabilitation of Luther and the Confes- 
sions.” He has often been referred to as the most commanding 
figure in the Lutheran Church of America during the nineteenth 
century.” We know of no reason why this should not be extended 
to include the Lutheran Church in America during all its days. 
H. H. Walker has titled an essay on him “Walther the Luther of 


‘ 


4) He knew already then what he expresses as his deepest sentiment in the 
foreword to Lutheraner, Vol. V. 

5) Quo propior Luthero, eo melior seu CRE. (Walther, Pastoraltheologie, p. 13.) 

6) Christ. Dogm., I, p. 188. 

7) J.L. Gruber, Erinnerungen an Prof.C.F.W. Walther und seine Zeit, p. 57. 

8) Cp. Conc. Cyclopedia, sub “Walther.” 


a prolonged period of convalescence. Here he once more eae up — 


e: such a man was Dr. Walther. He proved himself indeed, and 


ae ina sale to sige Cae ‘fellow. Dees <4 
See fiek the Rev. O. Fuerbringer, long-time pastor at Fran- 
_ kenmuth, Mich., he says: “I have beheld with joy that we are 
thoroughly one in doctrine even to the most specialized questions, 
only that I cannot give to my thoughts such concise, scientific form 
as you, who can set yourself right with every branch of learning, 
since I am simply more of a popular theologian.” *? © 


It is indeed important that the rich treasures of the Lutheran 


Reformation of the sixteenth century be preserved to us by men 
who are sent unto this end from time to time. There used to be > 


a saying current among knowing Catholics that “the first Martin 
would not have remained if the second Martin had not come,” 


meaning that the work of Luther would not have endured but 


would soon have been brought to naught (particularly in view of 
the determined Jesuitical Counter-Reformation), if the greatest 
theologian, next to the Reformer himself, whom Lutheranism pro- 
duced, Martin Chemnitz, who lived and labored 1522—1586, had 
not appeared on the scene as the great defender of the Lutheran 
faith that he was. Yes, such men are needed in the Church. And 


particularly to the Lutheran Church in America in these latter days, 


ry 


the keeper of Luther’s archives. 


Reminiscent of Dr. Pfotenhauer 


The time: April, 1886. The place: the railroad station in the 
small village of New Salem, N. Dak. A tall, well-built young man 


has descended from the train. Engaging a resident of the village © 


9) We agree, however, with Dr. L. Fuerbringer. While he states it as his 
settled conviction, on the one hand, that Walther has been the best Luther scholar 
in America, he says, on the other ‘hand: “I want to be the last one to minimize 
Walther’s merits. Yet it is my opinion that this designation ought rather to be 
avoided, just as I object whenever ‘Reformers’ are spoken of. Luther is the 
Reformer, and no one stands alongside of him; his significance is unparalleled, and 
others cannot be compared with him.” (Lutheraner, Dec. 19, 1939, p. 430.) 


10) Conc. Hist. Inst. Quart., IX:3, p. 79. 11) Briefe, I, p. 195. 


> 


ther ise Ree E. Distenbaieet at hae time a Bie in Minas ee f 
 sota and circuit-rider of the ptairies in the cause of Lutheran 
‘missions. ih 


43 - But how get to sae settlement? The men had walked into” 
_ town, since the roads were made practically impassable by melting 
snows. Pastor Pfotenhauer expressed his willingness to walk; but - 
it did not seem quite right to these pioneers that the first pastor to’ 
visit them was to walk out to their homes in the mud. They went). “"=4 
toa livery-stable and hired an Indian pony, upon which the pastor ; 
was to ride. 


ys 


> 5 ay 


. 


Thus they set out on a journey of some nineteen miles through 
apa mud and rising creeks. Another man had joined the party 
as they were leaving town. As Rev. Pfotenhauer bestrode the horse, 
he looked at his watch, saying: “I will be the time-keeper. We will 
all take turns at riding and walking.” Creeks had to be hurdled. 
At the first one, called Sweet Briar, the pastor and the two men 
from the settlement made the leap; but the other fell into the 
water. Luckily he had only a short distance to go until he reached 
his shack. 

The settlement was finally reached. Five families had acelin . 
there in 1885. They were joined by three more in 1886. They had 
left their homes in Illinois and journeyed to North Dakota. In thew a 
first years groceries were purchased with money obtained by gather- 
ing up the bleaching bones of the bison, carting them to New Salem, 2 
and selling them. The first crop was gathered in during the fourth = 
summer. Horses had been sold and oxen purchased, for they could 

work without being grain-fed. — 


Be 
After the company had ee the settlement, the news was mo 
quickly spread that the pastor would conduct services on the fol- _ » 
lowing morning. In a small hut, filled to capacity, the missionary 
- delivered the first sermon in this settlement. Until this time reading 


ory ee 


C 


aa 
i 


ee Sey - 4 ; ert 


as by such acts of Sie Gee and deauee a the wore z 
“souls and keeping them with Christ that the sainted fe 
enhauer endeared himself to members of the Synod far 
vide. No doubt many more such stories could be told. His 
life as missionary, pastor, District and synodical President, is a glo- 
ous example of how great a humble Christian can be whose life 
s in Christ, whose refuge is the Rock of Ages. 


a f (Told by F. Albers, Hazen, N. Dak., to Rev. G. J. aS Gerike, 
Hazen, N. Dak.) 


"English Lutheran Church Activities in the Orns 
for Prior to 1888 


‘ aL ‘Contributed by REV. WALTER COOK, Conway, Mo. 
<<. : (Continued). 
_-———sCdDid the readers of this magazine begin to wonder whether the 
above theme had been discontinued or finished? There was an 
interruption for the sake of giving the right-of-way to material — 
_ pertaining to the Saxon centennial. And we confess that, as far 
_ as we are concerned, we are getting nearer to the end of the vein. 
: _ We hope that we may find still more or that others may do so. At 
present we are happy to be in a position still to contribute from 
- first-hand sources material such as seems to us to be as useful to 
2 Bs: the students of the beginnings and the development of orthodox 
Lutheran Church activities in these Missouri Ozarks as that which 
was published in this magazine as “Reminiscences of Life and 
: _ Labors in the Work of the English Conference in Webster Co., Mo., 
mee iesnatses!?s Cf. Quarterty, Vol. VII, No.2. We present to 
you herewith the minutes of Immanuel Congregation, so far as they 
are on record, prior to 1888. Pastor Meyer was the secretary while 
he was here. 
: It would be both profitable and interesting to review the 
“Reminiscences” in connection with the reading of the minutes 


oe , 


= _ submitted herewith. ogi pa 


This congregation fe toe 5 ee in 1877. Unfortunately, “A ie 
however, the minutes of all meetings held during the first few yeat ee 
are lost. One fragment of a meeting dated December 15, 1880, is is pier 


on record. It reads as follows: 
“At night we, the undersigned members, met at Joseph Rader’s 


“to take action about building a church house. This body agreed 


to begin as soon as possible.... The site was not yet determined. 
‘Signed by: Joseph Rader, William Summers, J. M. Rader, W. A. 
Rader, Darius Rader, Simeon Rader, A.F. Rader, P.H. Rader, 
Jonathan Peters.” 

These few poor pioneers put this resolution into effect before 
long. “By consent, teams started for lumber, December 21, 1880. 
Noah Rader furnished two teams and one wagon; A. F. Rader 
furnished one wagon; J. M. Rader and W. A. Rader one team and 
a wagon. Darius Rader, W.A. Rader, and P.H. Rader were the 
teamsters. They brought from a distant sawmill 2,100 ft. of 
lumber, which cost them $14.80. The foundation was laid Feb- 
ruary 7, 1881; the frame was raised February 10, 1881.” 

There is nothing on record just when this original Rader 
“church house” was so far completed as to serve as a house of 
worship; but to judge from the prompt operations during the 
winter 1880—1881, we may take it for granted that they had it 
ready for use bone Easter, 1881. Owing to their poverty, how- 
ever, this building was a very simple affair. To judge from the later 
records, the meager furnishings were of the utmost simplicity; and 


yet it served its purpose at that time, for the faithful gathered 


regularly as often as they could get the services of the pastor, 
Rev. Andrew Rader of St. Paul’s Church. 

This church-building was not dedicated until in the summer _ 
of 1885. There we read that the newly finished “church house” 
was dedicated during the twelfth convention of the conference, 
held at Immanuel Church, on August 23, 1885. 

The Rev. Irenius E.Rader was the first resident pastor of 
Immanuel Congregation. He was installed as such in November, 
1883, but owing to failing health, he was obliged to resign in 
April, 1884. During his brief pastorate he brought it about that 
more order was injected into preserving the records of the more or 
less regular congregational meetings and their business transactions. 

The first meeting was held on January 1, 1884. We will 


St g 
been Seed Bee. made thee respective ee 


In that New Year’s meeting 1884 we read: 


“Resolved that the treasurer’s report for 1883 be received. 


“Jonathan Peters was elected secretary for the year 1884. 
Simeon Rader was elected treasurer for 1884. 
“Resolved that we tender hearty thanks to A. F. Rader for his 


services as treasurer for the year of 1883. 


“Resolved to pay Darius Rader 50 cents out of the treasury 
for Communion wine, which he bought. 


“Resolved to buy two blank books, one for the secretary and 


one for the treasurer of this congregation. 


“Simeon Rader and the pastor were goon as the committee — 


to buy the books.” | 


SECOND MEETING, JANUARY 26, 1884 


“Resolved to adopt the Biblical History for use in the Sunday- 
school. 

“Resolved that we pay Rev. I.E. Rader 35 cents and Simeon 
Rader 25 cents for the blank books they bought. © , 

“Resolved that we pay Rev. Wagner (of Gravelton) 25 cents 
postage for mailing us the proceedings of the last convention. 

“The resignation of the key-holders, Joseph and P. H. Rader, 


was accepted. 


“Rev. I. E. Rader was elected as key-holder of church and 


parsonage. 
“All members propose to furnish wood’ for" school purposes. 
“Rev. Rader announces that he will open school [parochial } 
Tuesday morning. 


“Resolved that $1.10 of building money be paid to the 


treasury.” THIRD MEETING, MARCH 29, 1884 


“Resolved that we hold Communion meeting on Easter Sunday. 

“Resolved that we have singing [practice] the first and the 
third Sunday of each month; to meet at 4 P.M. 

“Resolved that we purchase planks to make seats [primitive 
pews; and these were for the women’s side only; ‘the men balanced 
themselves on saplings,’ i.e., poles; cf. Vol. VII, pp. 37, 38]. 

“Resolved that the treasurer pay for the planks. 

“Resolved that A. F. Rader purchase and deliver them. 


a> 


ig to Ho batt to accept the 1 resignation with regret ts anc 
: - for his services so far. - 


FOURTH MEETING, MAY 2, 1884 = me s 


Baca Rader was elected president. ait Daa 
Si aches ‘Jonathan Peters resigned as Case P.H. Rader was” Ter 
elected in his stead. ae 
“Tr was resolved to get three altar vessels. PH. Radeon was” ae “xt 
ordered to get them before the next meeting: The treasurer is to oe 
pay for them. oa 
“Tt was also reed to call ae Rew Ace Rade oa mp) 
St. Paul’s Congregation as vacancy pastor. . 
“Resolved that we pay the pastor by the sermon . during: 1884. = 
“Resolved that Darius Rader be superintendent of the Sat te 
school during 1884. 
“Resolved that P. H. Rader be the si singing teacher during 1884.” 


CALLED SESSION, JULY 6, 1884 
“Resolved that we send a delegate to ‘the conference ing =a 


Wayne Co., Mo. fois ae 
SRecied that "Revs A Rade does our writing concerning 
getting us a pastor. 
“Resolved that we want a pastor for preacher and teacher. 
“Resolved that we pay Rev. A. Rader 50 cents for such cor- 


respondence. The treasurer is to pay it.” nies 
ames FIFTH MEETING, JULY 26, 1884 i 
ae 5, tae “Resolved that W. A. Rade Sec Rader, and PLE Rader - 
ee 8: clean up the church yards.” : 4 
a . ; SIXTH MEETING, OCTOBER 25, 1884 Ft 1 


“Resolved that we send Rev. Andrew Rader io conference. to og 
‘represent us. eh 
“Expense for sending a delegate to conference is to be raised - M4 
now. Contributions as follows: Joseph Rader, Simeon Rader, __ 
W. A. Rader, and P. H. Rader, each $1.00; A.F. Rader and Darius — a 
Rader, each $ .75; William Summers, J. M. Rader, S. ES Rader, and — rs 
D. S. Rader, gael $ 50. Total, $9.00.” 


: ama 2.8 i 


. 

¢ 
5 
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trict of lis Races: Peace ae 
4 H “The expences of the delegate were $7.8214.” 382 


~ CALLED SESSION, DECEMBER 21, 1884 


“Following is a list of contributions raised for a sadenr of 


eS - theology at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, Mo., who is preparing _ ae 
for English work: Simeon Rader, $1.25; A.F. Rader and Joseph |< ea 
ia Rader, $2.00 each; Darius Rader, $1.50; S.L.Rader and PH. 
be Bile each $1.00; Wm. Summers, J. M. Re and W«.A. Rader, ae 
each $ 50; D.S.Rader, $ .25. Total, $10.50. ee 
se - ©This amount is put in care of Simeon Rader to send to Pro Be 


fessor ‘Jinther’ [Guenther], for him to use for the benefit of the 
‘English oa and for the work of the Lord.” 


EIGHTH MEETING, JANUARY 10, 1885 
“The note that was given April 21, 1884, is settled. The 
amount is $12.80. 


“The money which was in the care of Simeon Rader was re- 
eeaed by Professor Guenther December 24, 1884. Amount, $10.00; 
sending expense, 10 cents. The balance was put into the treasury. 


> 


“The treasurer’s report was received as satisfactory. Money 

on hand in the treasury, $5.29. 

ss “Eillection of officers resulted as follows: President: Darius 
Rader; Secretary: P.H. Rader; Treasurer: Simeon Rader. 
“Resolved that Darius Rader be key-holder; Joseph Rader og 
resigned on account of feebleness. [Joseph Rader was really the 
patriarch among them at that time. ] 

: “Resolved that, W. A. Rader be Mere eadent of the Sunday- 


school during 1885, and S. L. Rader alternate. ee 
is “Resolved that P.H. Rader be singing teacher during 1885. = 
s : : “Resolved that we pay $4.00 for having the proceedings of the pe 
a dase convention of conference printed. ae 
a : 

bi = 

: 


‘NINTH MEETING, MARCH 22, 1885, 


“The constitution of our congregation was read and A. J. 


_ Mace was received as a voting member. 


“Joseph Rader offers to furnish paint for the church house, 
and we have resolved to accept it. He paid $3.00. [That started 
something. } : . 

“It was furthermore resolved that we paint the parsonage. 

“Following are the contributions toward painting: Jonathan 
Peters and W.H. Keesling, each $ .25, for a brush; for paint: 
A. F. Rader, $1.25; Darius Rader and Gineon Rader, each $1.00; 
S. L. Rader, $ .35. 

“It was resolved that P. H. Rader paint the church house and 
W.A. Rader the parsonage, that P. H. Rader get the paint. 

“Resolved that the painting be finished by the last of 


April, 1885.” 
CALLED SESSION, JUNE 7, 1885 


“The members were all present. 

“After devotional exercises it was resolved that we take up the 
matter of calling a pastor. The call was read and explained by 
Rev. Andrew Rader, and the candidate to be called is the student 
of theology in the Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, Mo. — about 
to graduate — Mr. Adolf Meyer. 

“Therefore it was resolved to call Mr. Adolf Meyer for our 
pastor. The vote was unanimous. 

“The call was signed by the elders and ready to be mailed.” 

In the Proceedings of the sixteenth convention of the English 
District, held at River Forest, Ill, 1936, pp. 12 and 13, this same 
person, the Rev. A. W. Meyer, D. D., gives us a binnpee of the 
conditions prevailing at that time as to the scarcity of candidates 
in the Missouri Synod who were able to accept a call such as the 
one issued by this little English Lutheran congregation in the 
Missouri Ozarks. He tells us: “I believe I was the first St. Louis 
candidate to be given an entirely English call.... My classmates 
expressed their condolence.” Pastors called it “waste of energy.” 
Indeed, scant encouragement was tendered him. But fortunately 
Dr. Walther entertained more liberal and optimistic views, and he 
it was who advised and persuaded Adolf Meyer to accept the call; 
and behind Dr. Walther, of course, there was the Lord Himself, 
who by His Spirit prompted the young candidate not to consult 
with flesh and blood but to go out into the hedges and trails of 
the Ozarks. And a blessed time it was for this entire field and later 


’ 


field in these parts. 
The following minutes of meetings held ihdest figs pastorate, 


the | pastor of this E Rider eon aos missionary coat a et 


written by his own hand, will, I am sure, be worth being incorporated 


into the volumes of our esteemed magazine and thus being preserved. 


CALLED SESSION, AUGUST 23, 1885 
“Meeting opened with divine worship. The members were all 


present. The subject of parochial school was taken up and the 


following resolutions were passed: 

“Resolved that the pastor le parochial school on the 31st of 
August, 1885. 

“Resolved that we furnish a blackboard for the school by the 
31st of August, 1885. 

“Resolved that we furnish a writing-desk fre week following. 
The committee for blackboard and desk: A.F. Rader, Darius 
Rader, W.A. Rader. | 

“Closed with the Lord’s Prayer.” 


CALLED SESSION, AUGUST 29, 1885 

“Meeting was opened with divine worship and the reading 
of the roll-call. 

“The account with the Rev. A. Rader was then taken up and 
the congregation was found to owe him $17.23 for sermons de- 
livered here. 

“Resolved that it be paid. | 

“Pertaining to the present pastor of the congregation, Rev. A. 
Meyer, the following resolutions were passed: 

“Resolved to pay our pastor’s freight and traveling expenses 
from St. Louis to this place, amounting to $6.35. 

“Resolved that we pay our pastor’s furniture [bill] at Mr. 
Hanson’s, $18.10, the pastor, however, to refund the money as 
soon as able. 

“Resolved that we pay our pastor an annual salary of $200 
in installments of $50 every three months. 

“Resolved that our pastor furnish wafers and wine for sacra- 
mental purposes at congregation’s expense. 

“Resolved that our pastor be the key-holder, Mr. Darius 
Rader’s resignation of the office being accepted. 
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“Resolved that our pastor be keeper of the church-book also, 
Mr. Peter’s resignation of this office being also accepted. 

“The pastor was furthermore elected secretary of congrega- 
tional meetings, Mr. Philip Rader retiring from this office. 

“The congregation furthermore, after due deliberation, en- 
joined its pastor by resolution to conduct the divine services as near 
as possible in the old Lutheran way. 

“As to admittance of children outside of congregation to 
parochial school it was resolved to admit all, free of charge, but to 
accept voluntary payments if such were made. 

“It was furthermore resolved, to ‘seat’? the church by the 
15th of September. Superintending committee according to resolu- 
tion: A. F. Rader, W. A. Rader, D. Rader. The same committee 
is to furnish parsonage with book-shelf. 

“Closed with the Lord’s Prayer.” (To be continued) 


ip ts el Letters from Our Readers 


Let me call to your attention several facts in regard to Teacher Baumgart and 
Pastor G. Bartels, whose biographies are given in your QuARTERLY of January, 1940. 


Paul Israel Baumgart on December 10, 1845, was requested to act as cantor 
in the service of St. Paul’s Church (here in Baltimore, corner of Saratoga and 
Holliday streets) on December 17, 1845, in order to give the members an idea of 
his ability to lead the congregation in singing. December 31, 1845, he was ap- 
pointed as teacher of the parochial school on three months’ probation. Rev. F. 
Wyneken was requested to write to Germany for a trained teacher (I judge for an 
additional man). 

In March, 1846, Teacher Baumgart’s probation was extended to June, 1846. 

Most likely he was permanently employed later on. 

Your QuarTERLy on Baumgart quotes Rev. Wyneken as follows: 

“Baumgart is with me and lives in my house and is a well-prepared school- 
teacher. I am helping him until a second teacher comes. Our school now numbers 
120 to 130 children, which makes his work very difficult. His salary is $300.” 
June, 1847, Baumgart was asked to do the English work. 

In October, 1847, the school committee suggested that, if one of the two 
teachers had an opportunity for a position elsewhere, it would be advisable that he 
accept it, for the congregation was unable to support two teachers. At a meeting 
in January, 1848, it was ordered that matters pertaining to school should be dis- 
cussed with Teacher Kuehner. 

Teacher Baumgart must have taken the hint given him in October, 1847, and 
thus the change as reported in your atticle must have been made. 

In the Synodalbericht of 1848 we read that he (Baumgart) was Richman’s 
successor in Fairfield Co., previously school-teacher in Baltimore. 

I am wondering was Richman teacher or pastor? If pastor, did Baumgart 
become pastor? 

This is part of my compilation of the records of St. Paul’s School, taken from 
the German minutes of this congregation. While making this study, I suspected 
that Baumgart might have been Jewish, for his name appears in the records also 
as Baumgarten. It is strange that nowhere do the minutes record Pastor Wyneken’s 
high estimate of Baumgart’s ability as teacher. — 


| of ‘Trinity, Zanesville, was a grandson of Pastor Bartels, aS 


Very aoe yours, ‘ 
Cuas. A.A. ae; Miter 


bie was dane and travelled in Tike rh oe ‘ 
ht, 1848, p.11. He next became the successor of 
ts Syn. “mk 1851, p.7. December 12, 1869, he © 
June 9, 1872, he’ was °_ 2 uae 
“iL, Bees iene 1873, 21, fa 1879 he iaoped to Tanase ~ ae 
0, where he died, August 10, 1887, Stat. Jahrb., 1887, p.9. Le 
utheraner, Vol. 43, p. 158 f. and 167 £. ’ ; 
ly soon got into fteouble. Dr. Sihler had settled some “ie 
1348 the congregation complained to Synod about him, and Synod 
committee to investigate the matter after. the sessions. See Syn.-Ber., . 


Before the investigation was completed, Romanowski resigned. "The 


“a nts against him were: 1. He neglected the school; 2. he cut instruction for a 

ce gc ‘mation too short and neglected it; 3. he dropped announcement for Communion >" er 
* E it had been introduced. Later he and Habel joined the Buffalo Synod and me. 
= wrote against Missouri, which called forth an answer by Sihler in Lutheraner, ., ea 
ae Vol. 12, p.172f., which sheds some additional light on Romanowski’s ehevaceee 


Regarding Moi hbensch Dr. Hattstaedt supplied the following information 
orally: For some time he served as teacher in the country charge of Pastor Hatt- 
 staedt at Sandy Creek, Mich., then became a farmer, married a sister of Pastor 
= Hattstaedt, and perenined a member of that congregation till the death of his wife, 
_ after which he entered the home for old people at Monroe, Mich., where he died. 
alee > eS As stated before, I feel that your filius did a very fine piece 36 work. In view 
Sie of the fact, however, that he had not used all available sources, especially the later 
em ~ volumes of Synodalberichte and of Der Lutheraner, and could not be expected to 
eae work through them for a B. D. paper, I feel that, when his paper appeared in the 
h — Quarrerty, which, after all, is a scholarly periodical, he might have expressed 
se more ‘carefully ‘on the later history of some of the men, about whom — 

his “necessati y restricted material offered him no information. It so happened 
that I was ase to trace Baumgart’s membership in the Missouri Synod till his death 
i about an hour by simply looking at the attendance records in the Synodalberichte. 
r that it was, easy to find the obituary in Der Lutheraner. 
anowski’s case was known to me, since I had used his case in my papers ; 

Application of the Doctrine of the Call in the History of the Missouri 
This is a very fascinating topic, but not yet finished. At present I am 
‘on the problem of calling missionaries in the Home Missions. After 
t tackle the most difficult problem of all, the call of the teacher in our 


a 


With sincere greetings I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
aire Paut F. KoEHNEKE 


ca 


Dean ProFEssor: 


In ConcorDIa INstITUTE Quarrer.y, Ve 1. XII, p. 112, occur: the 
9, Bartels. Information concerning this man is very meager... . W at 
he was sent to America by the State Society, along with Jensen... . Somewhat “ 
later, it is evident, he had a congfegation at Zanesville, O. vin 1880 he was one of Ay 
the visiting pastors at the 350th anniversary icelebseGon, tC ae ‘ ; 


Permit me to state that I was born in Zanesville, be: 26, 1859, was 
reared there, was confirmed there on Palm Sunday, 1873, by Rev. H. Coaerites ‘ : 
entered our Fort Wayne College in the late fall of 1874 and the St.Louis Seminary = 
in the fall of 1879, was graduated there together with the sainted Revs. F. W. 
Herzberger and Fenty ‘Frincke on March 13, 1882, was ordained and installed 
by Rev. C. A. Frank of Zanesville in two country congregations near Lancaster, O., 
about 50 miles southwest of my home town. i 


I was well acquainted with the Bartels family. I can even now, looking back — 
into my childhood days, see the Rev. Bartels entering our church in the winter months 
with a latge woolen shawl’ around his shoulders. He was an old man at that time. 
His son George was a most intimate friend of mine up to the time of his death, 
which occurred a few years ago. I always spent many days during my vacations 
at his house; and after I had entered the ministry, I would, when visiting in 
Zanesville, be ‘sure to spend at least a few hours with him and his family. But 
I must close and do so wishing you our God’s choicest blessings. 


Billings, Mont. ‘ Henry T.RAvuH ~ 
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